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ABSTRACT 

A classroom communication course combines both thie , 
study of communicatiorr variables 'in the classroom and tHe opportunity 
for students to practice some communication skills they ipight use as 
classroom teachers. The course has three major objectives. In seminar 
style, the students and teafctier together will identify questions 
worth exploring in the area of classroom communication • Reading the 
textbooks and additional related readings, the participants will be 
prepared to contribute to classroom discussion. A second objective of 
the course is for students to experience classroom management by 
conducting creative instructional sessions. The third goal of ^.the , 
course is for students- to observe classrooms first-hand by either 
tutoring or researching in them. These 'object ives are .reached through 
four assignmertts: daily class participation, a-final take-home es;say 
exam, small group presentations, and an individual pro ject involving 
observation. Included in this paper, which describes the course, are 
10 lesson plans fqr the semester, based, on a 3-hour class period..* 
These lesson plans contain such things as:, suggested- audiovisual ;aids 
(particularly ideotapes, 'movies, and slide presentations) , sample 
discussion questions, group projects, and a final examination. * . 
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, -The topic of classroom communication has been explored By a number of 
authors' and has been the focus of courses both for; communication students 
as well as, students in education curricula in general. There are many 
different approaches to the course, including the more traditional approach 
of providing typical classroom speech experiences for the prospective teacher 
or the approach often used iri graduate seminars of reading empirical studies 
which focus on classroom variables and their effects on students' ld^rning 
oV affective responses. This article will describe a classroom commun i cat ion 
course which combines both the study of communication variables in the class- 
room and the opportunity for students to practice some communication skills 
they may use as a teacher in the classroom. * Throughout the course there is 
constant emphasis on putting irfto practice the communication principles taught. 

The three major objectives <>f the course are: 

1. In seminar style, the students and teacher will conjointly identify 
questions worth exploring in the area of classroom communication. 
Us'ing the textbooks as a basis for exploration, participants will 
read appropriate chapters and ,addi t iona I related readings from 
boafcs and journals for each class period so that all can contri- 
bute to class discussion. - ^ 

2. Students will experience classroom management by conducting creative 
instructional sessions. 



3. Students will observe c Uss rooms first-hand by either tutoring or 
research i ng i n them. 

These objectives are reached through the following four assignments : 

1. Daily participation in c\ass discussion, including reference to 
research, readings, jpnd personal experience constitutes 10 percent 
of the participant'sigrade. - 

2. A final essay-type, take home examination which synthesizes the I 
coursework k is'worth ]jo percent of the final grade* An oral discussion 
of the final exam occurs during the last class period/examination ' 
period. 

3. In small groups, students make in-class presentat ions on one of the 
following topijcs : _the shy student, self-concept cjeVel opment , 
expectat ions > leadership, attraction, norms, communication or* 
cohesiveness as related to the classroom. During the presentation 
the student must : 

(a) actively engageTatl participants in internalizing key concepts 
for at least one-half of the. period, • 

, (b) provide class members wi,th a meani ngful 'wel 1-organ ized handout 
that incorporates key concepts beyond those presented In the 
textbooks and provide a bibliography of research that substan- 
- tiates the concepts 1 ^ ^ 



(c) make practical applications of the concepts to the classroom 
N and 'the overall nature of the course, and 

(d) go beyond the material available in the textbooks. 

Thirty percent of each group member's final grade is based upon the 
relevance of the activity to the concepts presented, quality of the 
pragmatic ideas generated , *overa 1 1 organization anci quality of the 
presentation and handoutjs, and % ski 1 If ul % use of % di scuss iori/sma 1 1 
group strategies. The handouts are due the day of preseritat ioiV and 
the presentation plans must be discussed with the instrucipr no 
less than one vyeek before the presentation is to be made. \ 

A. Finally each studant completes one of the following activities worth 
*30 percent of the \nal grade: ^ 1 ' * 

(a) The student ^ay work in a class or with an individual student 
during theregular school day throughout the quarter. * A student 
choosing this option keeps a journal of his/her observations 
in the school, classroom, and teachirjg/learning situation, and 
responds to personal observations regarding the topics disfjjssed, 

^ in this course. %The journal is to Include 17 two page typed 
entries on each of the ma jot topics .identified on the course 
agenda including the eight previously listed, teacher roles, 
student roles, discussion techniques, small gfoup techniques, 
% . school environment, a systems, view of the classroom, nonverbal 

communication in the classroom, cqgnitive learning, and affective 
responses of students. Each entry must 

(i) describe a spec i fic observat ion from the tutoring situation 
pertinent to the topic discussed, . ^ 
i 

. (ii) draw inferences from the literature about this observation, 
and 

' v. . 

(iii) make evaluations or suggestions about the s i tuajt i on, based 
on the class material. 

(b) The 'second option al,low» the student to design a research project 
^which involves firsthand observation in a classroom. ^Significant 

research question(s) and method^ of research are written and 
handed in for approval by the instructor. The review of related 
I iterature, statement of the problem and intended method of 
,r§s,earch i s handed in early in the quarter and the final report 
* % which includes those sections plus the results, discussion of 
findings, and implications for further research is handed in 
1 at the end of the quarter. 

To prepare students for the assignments by introducing the material, 
demonstrating the types of activities they are to engage the class in, having 
them experience instructional discussion, and utilizing multiple media, the 
following agenda is conducted by the instructor and stUdents. Class periods 
extend for three^ hours as described here. 
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DAY -ONE 

Objective: Explore perceptions of classroom environment and the interaction 
of teachers and r students in it. 

Activities: (l) Ideal Classroom 

*^r\ . y Students are asked to draw their "ideal classroom" for whatever 
\)prfe] they choose (i.e., elementary, secondary^, or*cotlege). 
They are then divided into groups according to the grade level 
for which they .designed the c^ssroom and are asked to show v their 
pictures to each other, create a list of characteristics their 
drawings had in commtfn , and put that l ist on the chalkboard. 

-The lists of common characteristics are then oralty summarized 
for the rest of the class, with sample drawings shotfn, and 
commonalities among Ksts derived. Discuss ion fol lows on whatnmakes 
aiSassroom "ideal 11 and what role teachers play in facilitating an 
"Ideal" climate. It is always exciting to find some students draw- 
ing people (stick figues usually) in their classrooms with some 
putting smiles on the pupils 1 faces because? "in an ideal classroom, 
students are ha 1 ppy learners." Discussion follows about why some 
people thought of a classroom in terms of layout and facilities 
and others thought of people. * 



This exercise serves the purposes of introduc ing ^the students 
to one another by giving them* a topic to discuss, yet* one that 
springs from thei r 'experiences and reveals some of their percep- 
tions about classroom communication. In addition, it serves as 
a model of on£ type of small group learning strategy.* • An instruc- . 
tional discussion may be led by the instructor when comparing and 
contrasting what make a classroom "ideal" for different levels. 

(II) Lecture; Systems View of the*' CI ass room 

A lecture on the key concepts of a system, including inputs, 
outputs, boundaries, interacting components., interdependence, is 
given with specific appl ication to classroom communication. 

(IIJ) Slide-Tape Presentations The GeraniOm on the Window Sill 
' Just Died But Teacher You Went Right On by Albert Cullum 
(Harl in Quist 'Press , 1971)* 

This book lends itself to being recorded on an aud io- tape with 
the pictures put onto slides. -Permission to do this for classroom 
use can be obtained by lifting the publisher. This slide-ta^e ■ 
presentation is* shown arid students, are asked to comment upon their 
reactions to the book.' The systems view of the classroom is applied^ 
to the types teacher-skiden t i n teract ions portrayed in the book, 
with special attent ion g i\fen to the probableVgf fects on the students 
who experience such classrooms. Comparisons of the views of classes 
shown by Cullura with thfe lists of "ideal" Characteristics are made. 
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Students are as.ked what of 't^e slide-tape they had experienced * 
either as a student or as a teacher and how they felt -about it. 
The concept of interdependence, Vs the components of the system' 
and other inputs interact, is discussed as Illustrated- by this 
si i-de-tape. 1 

(IV) Group Communication in the C1assroom--Agree-Disa<Jree List 

Students are given the following agree-d i sagree list to fill 
out. Students are encouraged jto seek answers to the questions in 
their reading and*be prepared to defend their choices. During 
the nexjt class session, if time permits, those questions which are 
still most controversial (those ^with the most disparate responses) 
are debated. ' \ 
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Group Communication in tjie C lass room— Agree-D^sagree List « ^^yL^ 

.Consider each of tfie following questions and respond either true or false. 
These questions are intended to stimulate throught. You will have the opportunity 
to discuss the ones you find most interesting with the class. ' 

.1. Group interaction-has a signi ficant impact on self concept. 'T F 

2. The teacher has ul tirnate control in the. class tpcp,^ * ■ T F 

3* An impersonal v phys leal setting, is directly respohsl bl e' for T P 

non interpersonal classroom interaction. 

^ h. Stelf-concept is fluid- with each interaction having the potential T F 

to alter an individual's self-concept. 

5- It is benef^pial for students to experience traditional and T F 
nontraditional classrooms, with neither type being dominant. ^ 

6- . Students will interact more freely in a class with no imposed T F 

restraints. 

7- Students need to feel influential to maximize feelings of self-worth. T F 

8. Tcfo much cohesiveness can be detrimental to the goals, of the teacher. T F 

9. A^Kiccessftul teacher engages in a great deal of horizontal comrQijnication.T F 

10. A high disclosure cllfnate is. necessary for maximum interaction. T F 

11. Categorizing, students based on previous behavior patterns provides T , F 



an open environment for interpersonal interaction. 
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12. The ^creasing complexity of social conditions makes it more importafqt T F 
for people to be able to function in groups. 

y l3» The communication needs of people ar'e changing with changes in, society. T F 

14.. 1t should be the responsibility of schools to help students learn T F 

1 .beh^vi'oral skills that will equip them to fill, useful roles in society. 

* 15** Stfudents are more passive receptac les\ of knowledge rather than B T F 

active pursuers of ^knowledge. \ 

16. People have a basic need for stability anjl/or predictability in T F 

their environment. 

17* Classrooms are, by definition, groups. T F 

18. Groups can become more effective as they are able to fulfill more T F 

than one of the categories of task-group, task-individual, social- 
emotional-group, and social-emotional-individual . 

19- Friendship patterns in an academic setting have tto impact on learni^tg,. T F 

20. Affective interpersonal ties do hot necessarily result among people T F 

, who meet regularly. 
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DAY TWO 

Objective:. Students will recognize the potential effect a teacher's perceptions 
of students can have on the 'students 1 attitudes toward learning and 
cogn i t i ve learn i ng . 

Activities: (I) Show the old woman/young^woman ambiguous figure picture. Have" 
students tell her age and something about her. Highlight different 
' perteptions of the participants. Discuss stereotyping, judging 

people from appearances and the effect of first impre'ssipns in 
general. Then discuss examples of stereotyping students , particularly 
based on such information as school records, knowledge of older 
siblings, reports from other teachers, and appearance of the students. 
' Both the value and harm of using such perceptions about students 

when interacting with them should be identified.- 

0 0 0 

(II) Have participants try to connect the nine dots arranged thusly :• • • 
with four straight lines without lifting the pencil from the paper. ### 
Next have participants form six out of IX by adding one line. 

Finally, pose the problem: Two chri Idren were born to *the same 
mother and father on the same day of the same year within mfnutes 
of each other, yet they were not twins. How could this be? 

After "catching" the participants in these "tricky" digestions, 
discuss the problem of seeing things In new ways, of trying not to 
see things from only' one frame of reference. ' Discuss examples of 
seeing i ndi v idua I s tgdents or whole classes in one way and the hazard 
of doing so. Brainstorm ways of breaking' out of such patterns when 
, interacting with students. 

A B 

(III) Show an abridged form of the Muel lefLyer illusion) ^ ^ 

and 'ask how many participants ha ( ve seen it before. Typically, many . 
h^ve. Then ask which line is longer, A or B?^ The response comes 

back, "they are equal." Recognize that people have seen it before 
^ and know from past experience that the lines are equal, although 

they appear different in length- Have someone who is confident of 
the answer measure the lines. Because the lines have been altered^, 
one line is actually longer,. Discuss the tffTect, of expectations on 
how we approach situations and people. Discuss the effect on inter- 
actions when teachers expect students to behave In certain ways 
- ,ahd limit their perceptions. 

(IV) A brief lecture is given reporting the research findings cited 
in Teacher-Student Relationships: Causes and Consequences by y 
Jere E. Brophy and Thomas L. Good (NYr Hoi t , Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1974). Examples of the ways in which teachers have been found 
to communicate low expectat ions to students such as "waiting less 
time for lows (l.ow achieving students) to answer, rewarding 

* ' inappropriate behaviors of lows, cr i t i cizi ng - lows more frequently 
thfen highs (high achieving students), praising lows less frequently 
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than highs, not c giving feedback to public responses of .lows, paying 



less attention to 
farther away from 
■■Pygmal ion effect 
the classroom. 



lows, calling on lows^ 

the teacher" (pp. 330*333) are identified. The 
* is> described and supported Vlth research from 



less often, seating lows 
are 



(V). Next students particTpate in*a small, group learning activity 
which requires role-playing. Copies of the student roles (e.g., the 
silent stu'dent, the d iscouraged*worker , r the attention-seeker) £re 
distributed to students who are divided into groups of six to- ten 
pLeople. A leader is assigned to each group and given a copy*pf 
the "Scholarship, Agreement Exercise." The exercise descri bes f i^e 
peoRle^ each with varying personal and academic characterfst j cs , ' 
who are seeking a scholarship to attend college. The group is to 
decide who should receive the $2000 per year' scholarshi p , who 
shoi/Id not receive the schpjafshi p , and how any addi t ional -monies^ 
may be dispersed among the applicants should more become t avai 1 able. 
The^roup members are to "take on the characteristics of ttie student 
roles as they seek a groUp consensus^On the 4 problem/ but'mlist not 
tell group members what roles they are playing., ^ 
\ 

Di^dTTSsion is stopped when all groups have decided who gets, 
the scholarship or at the end of a reasonable, time even if* no 
consensus h$s been reached. , Then group members are asked to 

I. What was learned about' roles students play? (Le., How do \ 
they feel in a group? How do they participate in a/zcompl i sfi- 
ing a task? What can affect thteir behavior positively? -What 
needs do the^ have?) 



What clid the leader or other member 
work with the students 1 needs? 



do or could have done to 



3. What personal reactions did people have? to the roles, how did 
those reactions affect their interactions, and how might those 

, . feelings be triggered in ao actual class? 

4. What stereotyping was done of the scholarship applicants? \ 
How did those expectations for the success or failure of. those 
people affect choices that ,wer4 -made? What characteristics, 
personal or academic, affected individual's 1 or groups 1 
decisions most? < ' 

5- How did the group function? Were guide! ines» for discussion 
approved? Was one" person most influential? Were standards 
for selection determined before comp£ring candidates? 

3 ' . 

The EDIT system is tised to process this activity, to demonstrate 

the technique. After the experience of participating in the problem-' 

solving discussion, students describe what happened, what they 
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observed, and what they felt. Then inferences or conclusions are 
drawn, and, in this case* rel-ated 'to the textbooks reading assign- 
ment, the previous lecture and exercises on perceptual barriers. 
'Finally, students are asked to transfer the - conclusions to another 
situation, specifically, the classroqm and teachers 1 stereotyping 
of students and the positive and- negative effects of that, as well 
as their personal reactions to different student roles. 



DAY -THREE 



Objective: Acquaint students with instructional discussion and types of small 
group discussion methods.. 

Activities: (l) Show students a video-tape of Jody Nyquist talking about leading 
discussion* 4 and review characteristics of instructional discussion 5 
\ ' and levels of quest ioni ng.6 

(II) Revi,ew\the types of small group discussion methods descriBed 
in Joseph, A. H)lmstead 1 s book entitled Sma'l 1 Group Interactions 

t Theory and Practice , (Alexandria, VA: Human Resources Research 
Organization , 197M identifying examples already used in class. 
Describe the research on the Jigsaw Classroom. 7 

(III) Show the movie "Strategies of Small* Group Learning 1 '^ and 
compare examples of small groups in the film with those, defined 
in Smal 1 Group Interaction . Have students identify types of 
questions used in the discussion segments on the film and discuss 
the extent to which characteristics of instructional disQdlsjon 

< were used*. 

DAY FOUR 

Objective: Discuss various teacher roles and research on classroom fnacwgement, 

Activities: (l) Discuss the roles fulfilled by teachers and the factors which 
* affect how teachers fulfill their own. and other's expectations. 

Also discuss classroom interaction patterns as described in Teaching 
Speech by George l\ Lewis, Kathryn T." Schoer\, Russell I. Everett, * 
and James W < Gibson (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1969) 
and orientation to task, individuals, and group as described by 
Johnson and Broods, ''Conceptual izing Classroom Management" in 
Classroom Management: The Seventy-eighj; Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education Part I I , Daniel L. Duke CEd.).^ 
Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1979/ 

(If)- Videotapes of teachers in actual classrooms are shoWn to 
k students in dyads. The teachers are exhibiting some extreme ' 
, "teachi'ijtj styles such as authoritarian, laissez-faire, etc. One 

student in the dyad is to take the position of the first teacher on 
O the videotape and respond to questions about his/her attitudes 
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toward students and how they learn, classroom management style, 
and roles playecf.' Speci f i.ca I ly , the following four areas are '» 
explored: • ^ f 

I . What are your perceptions of the teacher's expectations, role 
conflicts, and performance? 

2* In what way did the teacher attend to the variables of clarity, 
variability, enthusiasm, task-or iented/bus iness-l il<e attitude, 
criticism, teacher indirectness, student opportuni ty v to learn 
criterion material, use of structuring Gommer>ts , . and mul ti pie 
levels of cognitive discourse? (These variables were identified 
in Rosenshine and Furst's' 1973 summary of studies in which 
naturally occurring teacher behavior was related to measures 
of student growth. )9 

3. How did the teacher demonstrate orientation to the task, to 
individuals, and/or to the group?/' (See Johnson and Brooks'* 
article in Classroom Management" .) What was^the teacher's 
■apparent concept of management? 

k. How did the teacher direct the communication flow with and 
among students? (See Reaching Speech .) 

After the first person has had ample time to respond* to 
questions .regarding his/her teaching sty 1e *and phi losophy , the 
second person role plays the next teacher on the videotape and 

responds to the same questions from that person's pqint of view. 

v 

The whole class then can "EDIT" the activity by de^ribing 
how they responded to the various teachers both as a defender of 
one and as an interrogator. They are to draw concl us ionsXabout^. 
the positive and negative aspsc'ts of each management styleNstra 
educational philosophy, particular^ in light of the readings. ' 
Finally, the students will transfer the conclusions reached about 
the interaction, of teaching style and learning to their own 
teaching styles and philosophies and what they have observed or 
experienced in the classotfbm. 



(III) If time permits, in small groups, students^may assume they 
are a committee whose task is to create the criteria and weighing, 
of criteria to be used in selecting an outstanding teacher.' Each 
group may be given a different grade level: elementary, secondary, 
junior-middle school, university. Discussion should follow on 
differences and similarities of criteria for the various grade 
levels and the extent to whjolv the criteria reflect the research 
-on what teacher behaviors make a difference in students' learning. 
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Object i ves : 
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1. Students will identify environmental variables' at three 
levels: school district/community, ind ivldyaj .school , and 
i ndi vidua I cl ass room/ 1 earn i ng area , < . 

2. Students will identify those variables over which they have 
' some control as teachers. 

3. Students will demonstrate how use of classroom space and 
manipulation of semi-fixed features cjhanges the, cl assroom/ 
environment. 1 * 

' -'P ' 

k. Students will differentia^ between a 'desirable and an ' 

undesirable classroom environment and give reasons for label- * 
ing each,. t 

4 

5. Students will make application of concepts Cb personal teaching 
goals. 

Activities: (l> Students are given a handout which identifies three levels 
of environmental concerns including: 

1. ^he school di s tr i ct/commun i ty — amount of money' in yearly 
budget; size of geographic area served; functional diversity 
of geographic area served (e.g., farms vs. industry vs. metro 
area); socioeconomic status of area served and range of socio- 
economic ; status; number,, age and general -quality of building;" 
quality of related facilities; community attitudes toward 
education; phi losophy of admini strators; political leanings 

of the community; past history and experiences of district; 
amount of "red tape" in *the system; hi ring requirements 
and teacher evaluation policies; * ' 

2. The school-accessibility; number of grade levels; number of 
students per teachers; amount, kind, and quality of equipment 

v and facilities; range of types^of learning spaces available; 

general lay-out and use of space; architectural M message; M 
surrounding property/artifacts; time allotment; number and 
types of areas for social interaction; 

3. The classroom/learning a r ea--size; f ixed, features , such as 
walls, windows, chal kboard, .bul letin boards, furniture, doors, 
movie screen, study carrels, lights, floor cohering; semi-fixed 
features, including desks, tables, shel ves , med ia equipment, 

' ' room dividers, books and subject materials, other furniture, 

rugs; color, of paipt; location(s) and quality of lighting; 
additional decorati-ons such as plants, posers, etc. ,Each 
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of the items are discussed, particularly citing research on 
the relationship of any item and learning or affecftive 
response to the course/ Additional items are added as students 
brainstorm them.* • 

(II) In small groups, students will construct the "worst possible" 
environment for tea%hing at the junior/senior high, elementary, 
and university levels and the "best possible" environments. 
Groups are provided with classroom shells and fixed features 
and 'moveable pieces representing desks, chairs, tables, etc. 
Discussion of the best and worst classrooms is conducted. 

Sample discussion questions include: 

1. Is it possible for students to have privacy in this classroom? 
Why -or why not? Of what sort? Where? J 

2. Is it possible for students to "stake out" territory in this 
classroom? Why or why not? Where? 

3. Does the desk/table arrangement encourage or discourage 
interaction? Why? Are some stations more likely to be 
sources of interaction than others? Why? 

*k. Why did you put the teacher ' s ' desk where it is? What dpes 
th is "say" to the students? What sbrt(s) of behaviors does 
this location permi t/suggesjt? What sort of control does it 
imply, if any? 

5.. What will the tables be. used for and by whom? Wjll 1 they, get 
much use wtj^*e the^.are? Why or why not? 

6. What other furniture/equipment did you add? Why? How and by 
whom will i t be used? 

7. What aboqt moveable chalkboards and bulletin boards? What 
purpose (s) do they fulfill? Are they used to the best 
advantage? 

8. How did you use. the window space? Why? 

9. t Why is this classroom especially appropriate/inappropriate for 

teaching certtfin subjects? Certain grade levels? Explain. 

10. Does your .arrangement confer status on anyone in particular 

(in addition to the teacher)? Why or why not? Does it suggest 
" any areas- of possible low status? Why or why not? 

11. What would you say goes on irf your classroom most of the 
time? Why do you say that? 
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12. How is your, management style reflected in the arrangement of 
the classroom? 

(III) A brief lecture may stem from material in "Planning Modern 
Learning Facilities" in Educational Technology (June, 1970) 
and William R. Todd-Manci I las , "Classroom Environments and 
Nonverbal Behavior" in % Lar-ry L. Barker <Ed.) Communication in 
-s the Classroom (Englewood Cliffs, NJ:' Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

T9H2T: • 

h . • 

' DAYS SIX - NINE 

As indicated in the assignments, students, in pairs or groups, present 
the next six topics. One and a quarter hours is allocated for each topic, 
during which time the students are to actively involve the class in a learning 
experience which will illustrate the key points or can bemused in an elementary 
or secondary classroom to accomplish a goal relevant to the topic (e. g . , i dent i fy * 
or assist shy students, build group cohes iveness).. The students must use some 
small group activity and must lead an instructional discussion or use the "EDIT" 
system to process the activity. Handouts of key concepts, a summary of pertinent 
research, activities to use in the classroom, and additional references are to 
be created and distributed. Group Processes in the Classroom by Schmuck and 
Schmuck provides the basic reading for the topics of expectations, communication, 
cohe s'i veness ,* norms , leadership, and attraction/friendship which are all 
cons idered, i n terms of the classroom' group. The topics of the shy student and 
self-concept development require additional ^readings. A number of activities * 
and/or suppl emental information may be found in the following references: 



Applbaum, Donald , Edwa.rd Bodaken, Kenneth Sereno, and Karl Anatol . The 

' Process of Group Communication . Chicago: Science Research Associates, 

Bany, Mary and Lois John. Classroom Group .BehaviOr . N.Y.: The Macmillan Co 

1964. ~ 

* 

Book, Cassandra L. "Student Leadership: Inprovement Through Communication 
Skills, 1 ' Communication Education , 26 (Sept. 1977) pp. 237-240+. 

Book, Cassandra L. and Kathleen M. Galvin; Instruction In andyAbout Small ' 
Group Discussion . ERIC: Speech Communication Associatioh, 1975. 

~ - JJrophy, Jere E. and Thomas L. Good. Looking in 'Cla ssrooms. N.Y.: Harper and 

Row, 1973." : 

f 

n • • Teacher-Student Relationships: Causes and Consequences . N.Y.: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Wi ns ton , 'I nc . , 1974. " 

Canf ield* J. and H. Wells. 100 Ways to Enhance Self-Concept in. the Classroom : 

A Handbook for Teachers and Parents . New Jersey: Prentice-HalJ , Inc., 1976. 

ERIC : .14 
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Cartwright, D. and A. gander. Group Dynamics: Res earch and Theory N Y • 
McGraw-Hill, 1968. " ~ L 

Chesler, U. and R. Fox. Role Playing in the. Classroom . Chicago: Science 
- Research Associates, 1 966 . 

Friedman, P. G. Shyness and Reticence in Students . National Education 
Association Publ ication, 1980. 

Johnson, David W. .and Frank P. Jqhnson. Joining Together . N. Y. : ^ Harper and 
Row, 1973. . ' — 2 a • , » K a - 

McCroskey, James C. "Classroom Consequences of Communication Apprehension " 
Communication Education . XXVI (January, 1 977) pp. 27-33. 

Pfeiffer, J.' William and John E. Jones. Structured Experiences " in Human 
Relations Training. Vol. I -VI I, Iowa City* Uni vers i ty Assoc nates.. 

Rosenthal, Robert. "The Pygmal'ion Effect Lives," Psychology Today 7 
(Sept. 1973) pp. 56-62. ^ L ' 

*> 

Simon, Sidney B., Leland W. Howe, and Howard Ki rshenbaum'. Values Clarif icatiofi 
N.Y.: Hart Publishing Co., 1972. * ✓ ~ ' : ' 



?imbardp, Phillip G. Shyness . N.Y.: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977 




Films which are appropriate for use in the course include 



*"The Fable of He and She." Learni-ng Corporation of American, 1350 Avenue of 
the Americas , vNew York, NY 10019. 

"Free to Be You and Me." McGraw-Hill Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10020. 

"Cypher in the Snow." ,Bringham Young University, Educational' Fi lms , Department 
of Audjo Visual Services, 290 Herald R. Clark Bldg., Provo, UT 84602. 

"The Eye of the- Storm." ABC Merchandising Dept., 1330 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10019. * . ' 

e * 

"The Adolescent Experience—Shaping Identity. " Gu i dance Associ ates , Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1973. , 



DAY TEN ' 

The final examination questions which had been given as a take home 
exam are presented on this day. Students are to v discuss their answers to the 
questions (one at a time) by debating one another if different sides are , 
appropriate pr participating in an instructional discussion. The teacher 
facilitates the discussion of each question, allowing each student to provide 
input. This allows students to hear how others answered each question and 
expand upon their thinking, including questions they chose not to answer. 
The form provides the instructor with ideas about +iow the questions were answered 
in advance of grading the written responses and' gives students an indication* of* 
how their responses compared with others and with the instructor's perceptions 
of the points which should be incorporated. This combination take-home and 
oral examination culminates the course which attempted :tg model methods of 
instruction using smart 1 group discussion by providing £ method of assessment 
which is in keeping with the approach. c 
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Classroom Communication Final Exaihinat ion 

(Sample Questions) ' ' 

Answer four of the five questions. Each is worth 25 points; Try to limit 
answers to no more than three double-spaced typed pages per question. Identify 
\ questions by* number. 

1. The teacher who chooses to use small group instruction in the classroom 
may be faced with various types of role conflicts. Discuss the impact of 
the decision to use* small* group instruction on teacher roles. In other 
words, given the various sources of role conflict, discuss what effect 
using small group instruction may have on the teacher^ as he/she enacts 
each role. (25 points) 1 * 

2.i Discuss the value(s) and danger(s) of viewing^itidi vidua! students in terms 
, of student rales. Specifically incorporate the researfh on expectations 

and self-concept formation in'your answer. Cite specific research in your 
answer. (-25 points) 

3. Given the definition of a positive classroom climate by Schmuck and Schmuck 
(page 27) and the conditions for learning described by Olmstead (pp. 83-86) 
and group as a setting for learning (pp. 86-9 1 ) , identify and explain five 
specific strategies a classroom teacher 'can implement to achieve the goals 
of Schmuck and Schmuck and Olmstead. Identi fy long range strategies not 
merely one-shot' activi ties , tell how they could be implemented and justify . 
shy these strategies should meet the conditions of learning and definition 

y , of positive classroom climate. Draw upon your - read i ng , hand-outs,, and W/Jed- 
tapes to complete this answer. (25 points) 0 

r 

4. Describe the "ideal 11 classroom from a commun i cat iori* perspect ive . Include both 
physical and psychological features in your answer and relate these features 
to learning in the classroom^" Use references from your readings, lectures 

N and handouts. (25 points) 

5. Analyze (describe and explain) the instruction in this class according to 
each of the following': 

Teacher role ^ 

Environment (physical an^, psycholofg i cal ) 

Use of Instructional Discussion 

Systems/Process view of the classroom 

Commun i cat i on s truct ure 

Uie af small group^i nstruct ion 

Variables which are related to student growth 

(Worth 25 points) * 

. > V • 
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Footnotes 

Elizabeth Lynn, Improving Classroom Communication: Speech Communication , 
Instruction for Teachers (Speech Communication Association: ERIC, 1976); Gustav 
Friedrick, Kathleen, M. Galvin and Cassandra L. Book, Growing Together: Classroom 
Communication (Columbus, Ohio: Charles & MerriV 197-6) ; Jody Nyquist and James 
Booth, "Instructional Communication: A Basic Course for Teachers," Communication 
Education (Jan. 1977), 3-26; H. Thomas r Hurt, Michael D. Scott, and James C. 
McCroskey, tommunication in the Classroom (Reading, Mass: Addison-Wesley, 1978); 
Ronald Bassett and Mary-Jeanette Smythe, Communication and Instruction (NY; 
Harper and Row, 1979); Richard A. Schmuck and Patricia A. Schmuck, Group Processes 
in the Classroom , Third Edition (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, Co. , 1979); 
Pamela J. Cooper, Speech Communication for the Classroom Teacher , (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Gorsuch Scaresbrick Publishers, 1981); Larry L. barker, Editor, Communication 
in the Classroom (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1982} 

2 

The author acknowledges Dr. James I. Walling,* formerly of Central Michigan 
University, for the idea of this slide-tape presentation. 
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e. EDIT system is described by G.E. Myers and M.T, Myers in the Instructor's 
1_ to accompany Communica ting;- People Speak (NY: /McGraw-Hill, 1975) and\ 



a variation is reported by Anita Cover ( t in the Instructor's Resource Manual 
(edited by Robert Ableman) to accompany Human Communication: Principles , 
Contexts, and Skills , edited $ Cassandra L,. Book (NY: St. Martin's Press, 1980). 

4 " \ 

This videotape is available from the Department of Speech Communication 
Instructional Resources Center, University of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195. 

5 

tiody L . Nyquist and Ann Q. Staton-Spicer, The Instructi>onal Discussion 
Method: Learning Packet for the Improvement of Instruction in Speech Communi- 
cation ,No. 2 (Seattle, WA: Department of Speech Communication, University of 
Washington, 1979). 

6 • 

See Norris M. Sanders, Classroom Questions: What Kinds? (NY: Harper apd 
Rovy, 1966) and Frances P. Hunkins, Involving Students in Questioning (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1976). • ' 

7 Elliott Aron son, Clancy Blaney, CookieStephan, Jov Sikes, and Matthes 
Snapp, The Jigsaw Classroom (Beverly HiTls, CA: Sage Publications, 1978). 

8 * 

This. film by Byron L. Friend is available from Telecine Film Studios Inc., 
Park Ridge, IL, 1971. It was made in conjunction -wHh a book entitled Learning 
in the Snlall Group: A Classroom* Manual Based on a National Seminar, I n s t1 tu te 
for Development i>f Educational Activities, Inc. (Dayton: IDEA, 1977). 
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Barak Rosenshine and Norma Furst, "The Use of/Direct Observation to Study 
Teaching" in Robert M.W. Travers (ed.) Second Handbook of Research on Teaching 
(Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1973), pp. 122-183. « 

i* 

10 The lesson plan for this day was prepared by Dr. Nancy Buerkel-Rothfuss, 
Assistant Professor, Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, MI. 




